THE AMERICAN NOVEL

of a Free Quaker on Washington's staff, The Red City, a
picture of Washington's second administration, and The Ad-
ventures of Franf ois, which stands as close to the American
stories as did the revolutionary Paris to the city of Franklin.
Philadelphia, so often the center of action, appears under
a softer, mellower light than was thrown by contemporary
romance upon any other American city. Washington, though
drawn as much to the life as Mitchell could draw him, is still
a stately demigod.

James Lane Allen (1849-1925) was close to both local color
and the historical romance. His earliest collection of tales,
Flute and Violin (1891), and his commentary on The Blue-
Grass Region of Kentucky (1892) established the character
which his chosen district long had in the world of the imagina-
tion. His Kentucky was always conscious of a chivalric past,
and The Choir Invisible had its scene in and near the Lexing-
ton of the eighteenth century. But from the first he had
principles of art which would not allow him to consider either
local color or history as ends in themselves. He believed they
must be employed as elements contributing to some general
effect of beauty or of meaning. In this program he was handi-
capped by various sentimentalisms. The hero of The Choir
Invisible, loving a woman who though in love with him is
bound in marriage to another man, engages himself to a
young girl, shortly afterward to find that his real love is free
again; yet with a high gesture of sacrifice he holds to his
engagement and enters upon a union of duty which is sure to
make two, and possibly three, persons unhappy instead of one,
though all of them are equally guiltless. In the idyls A JCen-
tucJcy Cardinal (1895) an(* its sequel Aftermath (1896)
Allen had only tricks of melodrama to support the true and
tragic thesis that Nature holds men in iron hands and may
torture them when they struggle for liberty. Summer in Arcady
(1896) had a richer passion and a sparer form than either
of the other idyls, but even it has come to have the dry grace